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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
Washington, D.C. 20505 

2 December 1980 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Jack Watson, White House Chief of Staff 
SUBJECT : Second CIA Status Report on Transition 


1. Intelligence support to the President- and Vice-President-Elect 
and their immediate staff is being provided on a daily basis. We have 

a senior intelligence officer stationed on the West coast to serve the 
President-Elect while he is in California. Secure communications have 
been provided. 

2 . Substantive briefings for Governor Reagan and Ambassador Bush 
and their staffs will be resumed when Governor Reagan returns to Wash- 
ington the week of 8 December. 

3. A security and counterintelligence briefing will be given by 
CIA security officers to the National Security Transition Team today. 

4. The Reagan transition team for CIA finally got itself organized 
toward the end of November. Several of its members have been provided 
office space and other support within the Headquarters building and 
have been given security clearances. We are meeting their requests for 
documents within the guidelines established by the Administration and 
our responsibility for protection of sources and methods. Senior mem- 
bers of the Reagan team have been extremely cooperative and understanding 
ofour problems in this regard. The team is presently engaged in re- 
ceiving extended briefings on each major component of the Agency at the 
rate of two a day. 


Richard Lehman 
CIA Transition Officer 
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2 December 1980 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Richard Allen 


SUBJECT 


Intelligence and the Policy Process 


... 1* When we talked last summer, I touched briefly on my concern 
with the steady trend (since 1961) toward ad hocery in national security 
policymaking and the concomittant decline in systematic use of intel- Y 
ligence capabilities at the NSC level. The following are some further 
thoughts on that subject. 

2 . The problem is not that intelligence does not flow into the 
P°, lcy T P r0C ^-' Ib d ? es ’ but in an unstructured and almost invisible 
If; Th ^ off icer in State or NSC Staff who writes an options paper 
does so from a background of the intelligence flow available to him: 
he may cast his paper to refer to specific intelligence reports or 
judgments. More often, however, the underlying intelligence is only 
implicit m his paper. Indeed he can, and often does, substitute his 
own judgments for those of the Intelligence Community — and, generally 
speaking, the more senior the policy officer, the more prone he is to 
carry his own NIEs around in his head. The decisionmaker is rarely 
exposed toan independent intelligence assessment of the situation at 
hand, specifically focused and coherently expressed. 

3. Things were not always so. In the Eisenhower administration 

it was standard practice for the NSC to call for a National Intelligence 
Estimate at the same time it scheduled a policy review. The NSC prin- 

thSn r ® ceived the NIE and the Policy paper as one package. This 
system was, of course, somewhat ponderous, but the NIE machinery of the 
time was able on occasion to respond within 48 to 72 hours. 

pe Eisenhower system was dismantled by the Kennedy administra- 
' interests of speed and flexibility, but the new emphasis on 
ad hoc policymaking began a submergence of the intelligence product that 
has continued ever since. Many came over the years to believe that a 

+hH 9le -i? aper i in i n f e11l ’ 9 e nce and policy were meshed was easier for 

the policymaker to handle, but the result was a more selective intel- 
ligence input. Since Kennedy's time the increasing pace of decision- 

TSni 1“ result both of personalities and the gradual reduction of 
the US to the reactor rather than the initiator of events — has made 
systematic intelligence inputs more difficult. Finally, and not least 
the intelligence estimates machinery atrophied as a policy-support 
mechanism; many people nowadays think of an estimate as merely a pon- 
derous volume that takes several months to prepare. 
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iustification° r fp?I^h ° f !7 C( : rs . have always, and often with considerable 
justi fication, felt that their judgment and often their facts were aq 

good or better than those of intelligence officers But thev a Ih , 

that tn W s?4? "?i have t 1 * t0 stud y each issue thoroughly; they leave 
hat to staff officers and hence can become prisoners of staff officers' 

judgments. There is a strong argument for systematically testinq these 

over^the f?ow n nf w Se °^. the .P rofess ' iona l intelligence cadre. More- 
over, the flow of information is so great and so inchoate that there is 

an equally strong argument for having it evaluated, integrated, and 
systematically assessed by persons trained and equipped for the iob 
Even more important, senior officers are forced of necessity to concen- 

i-molicaMions i* is . diff i cult *”* them to focus on an Jhe 

implications of a developing situation when the need is to make a Quirk 

response because other, unrelated problems also demand their attention 

intelligence assessments can look at a problem as a whole By linking’ 

the immediate issue to broader and longer-term consequences across 

geography boundaries and across disciplines, they can provide new 

confidence thatMhP^- ’ I- effect giving tile decisionmaker greater 
confidence that the ramifications of his decisions have been thought 

out. Similarly, they can address still other problems in the world 

outside the harassed senior policymaker' s immediate consciousness. 

thP Nsr- T °, provldf r this service, intelligence needs three things from 
the NSC. a) a sy stem for the consideration of intelligence assessments 
pn ° r to m w J °- <?° licy dec1s ->‘°"s; b) feedback on the di Icussi onl l eadi no 
a hM° a ? d . on high-level exchanges with foreign leaders 9 

d0finL n K tlOna pnont ^ es for intelligence collection and analysis 
defined by consumers and not by intelligence itself. For the first a 
simple requirement that every options paper be accompanied by a serrate 
and mdependent intelligence assessment would help, but It could nS? 
work well without some sort of mechanism to facilitate it For such a 
mechanism one could do worse than look to the Eisenhower model. 

di _ 7 .‘ 1 remember it, in those years the NSC was supported bv a 

Planning Board at roughly the Undersecretary level, and the latter bv a 
working group of Staff Assistants. There is some doSbt as to SS utility 
of the Planning Board proper; it appears to have been just another Y 
bureaucratic layer. The Staff Assistants group, however did the real 
? u1 * e valuable - It consisted of full -timeMepresentati vis 
f SC pr ] ncipa1 p» drawn from the brightest young professionals 

it served as^klntTof cV* 6 a ? encies - As a permanent, full-time body, 
an/fc f d i a i d f substantlve secretariat for the NSC principals 
Ttc nl- in p be ^ een NSC deliberations and the contributing agencies 
Us PHjary function was to draft and coordinate policy papers 9 for 
which its CIA member provided the intelligence input The UUer was 
also responsible for ensuring that appropriate National Intelligence 
to the NSC^^ Prepared t0 accompa "y major policy papers being forwarded 

8. While the system became somewhat musclebound and over-coordinatPd 
t provided a unifying element to the NSC it has lacked eve? s4e And 
was reasonably efficient: people who work together all the time can 

wrking U q?ouSs e 1!?th lhi^dHV UCCeS ? l0n 0f ad hoc ““'“ees and 
orKing groups. With this added experience they can represent the 
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inter es ts of thdr agencies while reducing the friction that comes from 
the President s need to balance those interests. With regard to the 
needs of intelligence, not only can such a system provide the mechanism 
for systematic input, it can also serve as a channel for feedback. 
Finally such a body could well be charged with developing priorities. 
There are various existing organizations and procedures in the Intel- 
ligence Community which have been designed to offer these same needs of 
input, feedback, and priorities, but in fact they tend to be cumbersome 
and not nearly so effective as the Eisenhower model I have described. 
Furthermore, such a model need not itself become muscle-bound if the 
greatest care is taken to keep it staffed with the finest first-rate 
talent available. 


9. These are, of course, my personal views and in 
ficial position. Make any use of them you will. 


no sense an of- 


Ri chard Lehman 
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